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notice the subject, in connexion with, a work of art which has 
attracted considerable attention in the Trench capital, it 
would be unpardonable to pass from it without alluding to 
the views propounded regarding it by one whose study of it 
has been so profound. In his recently published work, " The 
Stones of Venice," treating of the various kinds of architec- 
ture which adorn the " city of the sea," he bestows almost 
unmixed praise upon those of the two first periods, the 
Byzantine and the Gothic, and almost unmixed censure upon 
that of the latest— or, in other words, upon the architecture 
of the Renaissance ; and to it, also, he assigns all the unsight- 
liness and deformity which meet our view in modern houses 
and public edifices. He draws glowing pictures of the con- 
trast between the rich quaint picturesqueness of the streets 
in Nuremberg and other old mediaeval towns of the Continent, 
and the bald flimsiness of our present streets and squares. 
The fact is by everybody admitted, though there is a wide 



difference of opinion as to the cause ; but on this we cannot 
dwell. As to the difference in the spirit which animated 
early Christian art, and that of the Renaissance, his state- 
ments, though not so lengthy, are certainly clearer ; and 
according to him, the Renaissance owed its origin to the 
revived study of the ancient classics, of the works" of the 
heathen philosophers. The Christians, by imbibing pagan 
morality, began to lose sight of Christ, and fix their thoughts 
more on themselves, and consequently to analyse instead of 
believing. It is a return to that early subservience of art to 
simple and undivided faith and undoubting hope — to make it a 
veritable form of worship, and not merely a source of amuse- 
ment for dilletanti and connoisseurs — that Mr. Ruskin professes 
to aim at. Judging from the wide difference in the morale 
of France and England, we suspect his views will make 
little way in the former country. The spirit of pure devotion 
is not there racy of the soil. 




A FRESU BREEZE.— Pit' M A l'AIM^G BY W. VAN DE YELPE. 



JEAN BAPTISTE MONNOYER. 



There are two kinds of flower-painters. Some paint them for 
the love of the flowers themselves, others for love of the 
painting. The former see nothing in a bouquet, except a 
happy mixture of striking hues, which surprise and delight 
the eye. If the rose sheds its sweet colours on their canvas, 
if the carnation opens out its dazzling mosaic, if the drooping 
peony displays its large carmine petals, or the tulip exhibits its 
golden rays, it is not so much* for the purpose of delightiri|j 
the botanist, or calling to his recollection all the beauties that 
crowd the genus or species to which they belong, but to give 



the artist an opportunity of entering into competition with 
nature for the production of striking effects. The flowers 
serve as a sort of excuse or pretext for the execution of a 
painting containing a glittering gamut of chosen colours, rising 
in the hyacinth to the hue of ivory, or in the lily to the 
whiteness of porcelain, and descending in the scabious to dark 
violet. Each flower is thus a sharp note, soft or deep, in 
this music of hues, and if the painter succeeds in pleasing the 
spectator he is content. 

In the latter, on the other hand, the artist is lost sight of in 
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the botanist. The individuality of each species strikes them 
and absorbs their attention. They must learn to smooth 
the rose-leaves, to draw the flower delicately, to touch the 
stamens lightly. They want to reproduce accurately the 
beautiful hair that hangs round the corolla? of the anemone, 
or the down that softens the vermilion of the peach ; they 
wish to trace with the pencil the anatomy of their grace- 
ful models, to sketch the minutest petal that droops or 
falls, to take away none of the elegance of the attitude, to mark 
upon each the exact locality of the tone ; and thus, being so 
intent upon the parts, they lose sight of the whole. In their 
passionate worship of each flower, they can sacrifice nothing, 
or at least nothing save what the modesty of some flowers 
renders necessary. 

Monnoyer may be classed among the first of these. He be- 
longed to the age of Louis XIV., and possessed rather the 
instinct of decoration than the sentiment of nature. The 
French school of painting was at that time a good deal 
under the influence of the new school of philosophy. It 
wanted love for reality. With it a landscape was but a 
garden for heroes to amuse themselves in ; all nature wore 
the hue of history ; flowers were not looked upon as a 
branch of art in themselves, and were never seen except in 
books, and such beautiful collections of plants as those painted 
on vellum by order of Gaston d' Orleans, brother of Louis XIII. 
Those quaint and painstaking artists who embellished the 
manuscripts of the middle ages with their brilliant illumi- 
nations had entirely disappeared. It was the last of them 
who, at the commencement of the revival, so beautifully 
illustrated the primer of Anne of Bretagne. It was reserved 
for the eighteenth century, led back to nature by Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, to restore the painting of realities, to do for flowers 
what Chardin was doing for the spinning-wheel — that is, to 
load them with as much poetry as he had thrown around the 
household utensils of a decent and well-ordered dwelling. 
In the reign of Louis XIV. flowers were painted in France as 
part of a system of decoration, as ornaments for the sake of 
their rich colouring ; but not as objects worthy of an artist's 
love and admiration. No one ever thought of prizing them 
as the Dutch protestants prized tulips. It is in protestant 
countries, above all, where the love of the people for quiet 
pleasures is developed by a calm, contemplative, and serious 
life, that the passion for flowers is found in its full vigour— in 
Holland, in parts of Germany, and in England. In these 
countries every villa, every cottage even, is surrounded with 
them as far as the owner's means will permit. Antiquity is 
dead beyond restoration. The swans have abandoned the 
Eurotas, and now build their nests on the banks of the 
Thames ; Arcadia is no longer in the Peloponnesus, but in 
Holland and Germany. 

Monnoyer was born at Lille, the capital of French Flanders, 
and studied in Paris. Who his master was is not known, 
and in fact but very little information of any kind has come 
down to us regarding his early life. At the age of thirty, in 
1665, he presented himself for admission to the Academy and 
was elected. He painted, for his reception, a flower and fruit- 
piece, which met with immense praise. The branch he fol* 
lowed, however, was not recognised by the Academy, and he, 
consequently, did not obtain a professorship, but he was 
elevated to the council in 1679. He obtained a high reputation 
very rapidly, all the more so because he was at that time 
the only flower painter in France. His free manner recom- 
mended him to the designers of the decorations of the royal 
palaces which Louis XIV. had ordered, and his bouquets were 
consequently soon seen upon the panels of Trianon and Marly. 
He seized upon everything with delight that could extend his 
sphere, and serve as an accompaniment to his bunches of 
carnation and jasmine, his orris branches, and the stems of his 
poppies, or roses, or campanulas. The richness and pomp 
which Lebnm put in his historical paintings, and Eigaud in 
his portraits, he put into his flowers. Splendid carpets, thick 
and fringed with gold, were introduced to set off the main 
subject of the piece, which stood majestically upon tables of 
porphyry or marble. Large and beautiful vases, embossed 



with masks of silver and small figures, rested on rugs, lest 
they r should, even to the ey r e, grate upon the polished surface 
of the stone. Stems of all shapes and sizes hung over in 
apparent confusion, but were mingled with such art, that 
instead of bewildering the sight, they r delighted it. Some- 
times japan porcelain was placed upon a piedouche of copper 
inlaid with gold ; and then the delicacy and splendour of the 
colouring rivalled that of the flowers themselves, which 
appeared to be repeated on the enamel of the vase. At others 
the painter introduced an embossed cuirass, or helmet, to 
counterbalance by its brightness the principal lights of the 
picture ; but these rude images, though they contribute 
something towards the optical effect, break in upon the 
harmony of the impression. The eye cannot habituate itself 
to these combinations ; on the contrary, they offend it. The 
softness of a jonquil, or the austere melancholy of the tuberose, 
cannot consort with the iron of armour. 

Monnoyer's .reputation spread daily. The admiration of 
him begetting familiarity, the connoisseurs began to call him 
Baptiste simply ; and under this appellation his fame passed 
the sea, and reached the ears of the Duke of Montagu, a 
passionate lover of art, who, in his pursuit of it, entirely over- 
looked national distinction. English, French, or Dutch mat- 
tered not ; if a man could paint well, he found in him a 
munificent patron and a firm friend. Nor did he confine his 
attention to one branch of art. He was equally fond of the 
historical, the marine, landscape, dead nature, animals, and 
flowers. At this time he was engaged in the construction of 
a magnificent mansion in London, which he intended to 
decorate with paintings, and for this purpose invited a great 
number of artists from all parts of Europe, but particularly 
from France, in which country he had resided for a length of 
time. The painters he cho3e in it were all academicians, or 
men of the highest standing in their respective departments — 
La Fosse, famous for his historical compositions ; Rousseau, 
for his perspective ; and Monnoyer, for flowers and decoration 
generally. The three arrived in London in 1690, and each of 
them executed the part assigned to him with admirable skill. 
Rousseau opened up imposing perspectives upon the walls, 
repeated the balustrades of the staircase, or continued the 
rows of pillars, thus creating an illusive grandeur and extent ; 
La Fosse painted on the ceiling the Apotheosis of Isis, and 
the Assembly of the Gods ; and Monnoyer scattered here and 
there his flowers, his gorgeous draperies, his vases of silver, 
or japan porcelain, full of orris, or poppies, or gilliflowers. 
Sometimes he introduced amongst these inanimate objects a 
bird of some southern clime, with luxuriant plumage ; but it 
only appeared for the purpose of lending to the composition 
the glowing hues which, flashed from its feathers — the bright 
scarlet, the lively emerald, or the deep azure. These colours 
are employed now to lend warmth to the painting, when the 
tints of the other objects have thrown an air of coldness 
round it ; such as those of the lilac, or the white daisy ; and 
again, to subdue the brilliancy of the peony r . 

When D'Argenville states, however, in speaking of Baptiste's 
flowers, that " these beautiful flowers wanted nothing except 
the odour which they r seemed to exhale," he gives the reins 
wholly to his fancy, and disregards facts. And Levesque, in 
his notices in the "Encyclopedia," grossly exaggerates when 
he says, speaking also of Baptiste, "He gave flowers the 
charm, and freshness, and beautiful tints of nature ; his pencil 
moistened them with morning dew." The fact is, that if Bap- 
tiste be compared to his rivals, he will be found on these points 
by no means their superior, but the reverse. He is full of 
truth, without doubt, but it is a bare, naked truth, which 
wants a veil to make it agreeable. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, a large amount of falsehood is necessary to reach that 
truth which captivates us, to call up that appearance of reality, 
the charm which is given to flowers by the surrounding atmo- 
sphere, by the caresses of the dew, and the kisses of the sun. 
^Ve speak here not only of the large flowers painted uprn the 
panels of apartments in the decorative style, such as we see at 
the Louvre and at Trianon, but those splendid bouquets in 
which he strove to give the roses all their honour, and the 
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anemones all their glory, which he executed only at rare inter- 
vals, -when he wished to captivate the gaze of some captious 
botanist. One of these, which is in his happiest style, may 
be seen in the collection of Messrs. Claude of Paris. It is 
not merely to the effect of the picture that the artist has 
looked ; we might almost say, without being guilty of a pun, 
that each of these bouquets is the flower of the painting. The 
touch is skilful and varied, and it contributes, as well as the 
management of the chiaro-scuro, to the general truthfulness 
of the whole. We do/not speak of that truth which shows 
itself in minor details, and is the result of minute observation of 
nature, but of that which appears in the general harmony and 
beauty of tone, as much as in the manner in which the pencil 
shows by its handling the character of the flower. The 
glossy surface of the lily is rendered by an oily impasting 
apparently without thickness, and skilfully laid on. The 
delicate stems are treated with charming lightness, as the 
myosotis of the marsh, and the full-blown periwinkle. The 
double anemone, as also the live petals of the white hyacinth, 
are emphasised with a firm touch, thick and amplified. The 
brush, on the contrary, becomes softer in the light tints of 
the blue hyacinths, which serve as a transition to a united 
background of a neutral tint. The practice here is excel- 
lent, and may be cited as a model. His colours are laid on 
at the first effort, and with so much confidence, that the 
painter must have known by heart the form and outline of 
his copy. 

Monnoyer has made one singular mistake, and one whiclj 
has since been extensively copied — the mingling of spring 
flowers with autumn fruits. No better proof than this can be 
afforded of the assertion we made at the commencement of 
this article, that flower painting with him was simply a 
means of decoration. The eye is offended by seeing snow- 
drops, which appear in April, side by side with bunches of 
grapes, nuts, and apples. But it must be confessed that the 
fruit is treated with a master hand — not certainly with the . 
delicate taste and with the light glazing of the Dutch, but 
with full paste, like the Italians, who knew no other way 
of painting fruits than in the style of Michael Angelo's 
battles. 

Baptiste was so well treated by Lord Montagu, that he 
took up his abode in London for the remainder of his life. 
Kneller was then in his glory, and it was his custom to paint . 
only the head himself, and leave the figure and drapery to 
inferior artists, so that he might accomplish a greater amount 
of work. The same motive induced him to seek the aid of 
Monnoyer, so that the portraits of persons of quality now 
began to appear with bouquets in their hands, or wandering 
in a garden, plucking roses or watering geraniums, &c. ; and 
it is needless to add that these graceful adjuncts doubled 
the price of the picture. 

Monnoyer was a clever and dexterous engraver, and his 
works in this department will probably live fully as long as , 
his paintings, which, as we have said, have now lost much 
of the brilliancy and finish that were at first their greatest 
charm. In some of the chronicles of French art, we find 
descriptions of thirty-four of his etchings, divided into several 
series of small and large baskets of flowers, crowns, garlands, 
and opaque and transparent vases. It is from these that the 
designers of commerce, the artists who scatter flowers upon 
stuffs that veil the figures of the fair sex, the damask cover- 
ings of their furniture, the silk of their dresses, and the chintz 
of their curtains, derive their inspiration. It is at Lyons, 
above all, the great seat of the silk manufacture, that Baptiste 
is most worshipped. There he is the master ])ar excellence. 
The thousand combinations of colour and form that may be 
•created in a single bouquet, are a rich mine for the designers of 
the manufacturers. As to the painter himself, his works are 
easily recognised, with some few exceptions, by the splendour 
of effect and bold manner of their treatment. When you take 
a run over to Paris — and who now-a-days does not r— and are 
devoting your mornings to the study of the fine arts, if you 
enter any of those good old hotels of the departed nobility, 
built in the Mansard style, and belonging to the age of Louis 



XIV., which crowd the Faubourg St. Germain, but are abun- 
dant above all at Versailles, — if you see a large bouquet 
fitted in the wainscoting, relieved with gold ; and if it stands 
in a vase adorned with lions, with satyrs, loves, bacchantes, 
and is composed of the largest and most gorgeous flowers, 
poppies, peonies, and turnsols, and is set off by splendid 
carpets, silken tassels ; and if peacocks and golden pheasants 
perch upon the edge, so that the whole is brilliant, striking, 
and luxuriant in the highest degree ; you must not say, " that 
is by Van Huysum, or Mignon, or Daniel Seghers ;" but 
" that is by Monnoyer." 

Monnoyer has left behind him a great number of pictures, and 
they are to be met with everywhere — among the dealers and 
amateurs, in the public galleries, and many in private collec- 
tions in England, where he lived so long and so happily. He 
executed sixty for the chateaux of Trianon, Marly, and Meu- 
don. As they were mostly intended to decorate the upper 
part of doors, or fill very large spaces, they are usually rough 
sketches ; but the execution is broad, the arrangement good, 
and the touch skilful and masculine. Some of them are, how- 
ever, so delicate and finely drawn, that they equal any of the 
works of the Dutch painters in this department. 

The Louvre is very rich in Monnoyer's works. It is to be 
regretted, however, that their restoration was not confided to 
abler hands : the backgrounds, which have been almost 
entirely re-executed, are heavy, black, and without trans- 
parency, and the flowers, however beautiful they may be, 
exhibit the effects of this ugly bordering. We have already 
alluded to his engravings. Under the name " Little Bouquets,' ' 
he has engraved a series of four pieces ; under that of " Trans- 
parent Vases," nine ; under that of " Middle- sized Baskets," 
four; "Large Baskets" in height, three; "Large Baskets" 
in breadth, four. Lastly, under the name of *' The Coronets," 
two. To none of these engravings is there either cipher or 
monogram. Underneath is written, J. Baptiste, sculpt, et ex, 
cum privileg. regis. Some amateurs also attribute to him a 
book of every sort of flowers from nature, composed of twelve 
sketches, folio size in length, and bearing a cypher at the left 
hand side at the bottom. But this series was engraved by 
Vanquer, his pupil. 

In the engravings of this painting may be found the following 
flowers : — Roses, stems of the tuberose, poppies, anemones, 
lilies, carnations, periwinkles, orris, orange blossoms, hya- 
cinths, tulips, .auriculas, jasmines, columbines, pomegranates. 
snowdropSy ranunculi, peonies, and campanulas. 

At the£aifye~ de Juily sale, in 1770, two were sold for 
£10 ; "at the Prince de Coiiti's'sale, in 1777, two pendants, 
representing. Tery beautiful flow r ers in vases, brought by 
auction £14 1 two others only reached £5; two others, 
representing, neaches and grapes, £1 15s. ; and, lastly, a 
splendid garland of flowers, in the midst of which Stella had 
.painted the Virgin holding the Infant Jesus in her arms, 
reached £18 10s. 

These particulars, in the absence of a detailed description of 
the paintings — no very easy matter when flowers are the sub- 
ject—may serve to show, if not demonstrably prove, that the 
works of Monnoyer, though good enough to be found in the best 
collections, yet have never risen to an exorbitant price ; — £6, 
£8, or £12 will purchase one of his paintings, of greater or less 
dimensions and greater or less finish. If we compare the 
splendid paintings of Baptiste with those of Mignon, of Rachel 
Ruysch, of Sighers, of Van Huysum, we are surprised to find 
so great a difference in " the price, considering there is so little 
between the talents of the artists. The real explanation lies 
in the low estimate formed by the French of the capabilities 
of their own artists— an absurdity common to all European 
nations except, we believe, the Italians. Baptiste never 
affixed any signature to his paintings. His etchings only bear 
his Christian name, J. Baptiste. 

One of this artist's celebrated works is a looking-glass in 
Kensington Palace, decorated by him with a garland of 
flowers for Queen Mary II., who sat by him, it is said, the 
whole time he was doing it. He also painted six pictures of 
East Indian birds from nature, in water colours, on vellum, 
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for the Duke of Ormond. They are elaborate productions, 
displaying exquisite skill and delicacy of touch. 

Baptiste had two sons and one daughter. The latter was 
married to Blain de Fontenoy, the disciple and imitator of his 
father-in-law. Of the sons, one, Antoine, inherited his 
father's talent, and was elected a member of the Academy* in 



1704. The other travelled in Italy, where he became a Domi- 
nican monk, and adorned the walls of his monastery with 
tolerably good pictures, representing scenes in the life • of 
St. Dominic. This is all we know of Baptiste or his family. 
He died in London in 1699. 




HYACINTH, NARC18STJS, CLEMATIS, 



ANEMONE, TUBEROSE, PRIMROSE, TULIP, AND HONEYSUCKLE. 
PAINTING BY MONNOYER. 



A ROADSIDE INN.-EROM A PAINTING BY ISAAC VAN OSTADE. 



The history of Dutch painting presents us with a group of 
artists who devoted their energies to subjects taken from 
humble life, who found their models in the roadside inn, and 
exercised their genius in the reproduction of village f§tes and 
cottage homes and the haunts and habits of the peasantry. 
Among this group David Teniers stands the highest ; some- 
times, indeed, he exaggerates and borders on caricature, 
but at the same time exhibits great power of humour and bold 



and effective design. He excels not in the higher branches 
of his art, but is truly great when he pictures the clowns of 
the low country, whiling away their time with dice, beer, and 
tobacco, smoking short pipes with an air of inconceivable com- 
fort, and listening with amazing relish to a man playing on 
the violin. Brouwer was also justly celebrated in the same 
department of art. He painted all manner of scenes from 
tavern life-~drinking, dancing, quarrelling, smoking, fighting, 



